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ERSKINE, 
A RAM WITH FOUR HORNS. 

"Tue above is a very exact representation, drawn 
from the life, of a ram, having four horns, that was 
lately sent in a present to the Society for the Im- 
provement of Britifh Wool, by Thomas Ertkine, esq. 
his Britannic majesty’s consul at Gottenburgh. 

This animal may be deemed rather a curious, 
than useful species of fheep. 


Its ‘wool is acithes ve- 
VOL, xiij. L 
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ry fine, nor uncommonly abundant. It is about the 
size 6f the common black faced fheep in Scotland ; 
that is, it may weigh from 15 to 20 lb per quarter, 
It is a lively active animal, and has every appear- 
ance of being healthful and hardy ; but has no other 
quality to recommend it. 

The horns, which are the greatest singularity of 
this fheep, are so exactly delineated in the drawing, 
as to require little description. The two foremost 
are nearly straight ; and more resemble the horns of 
a goat than a ram, being straight and. not twist- 
ed. The other two lie backward, and resemble the 
first pair in every other respect. 

There is another peculiarity in this animal, very 
unusual in fheep. It is a white strip that runs acrofs 
the nose, slanting downwards towards the left side, 


as appears in the figure. There are also some marks 
on the legs not usual among animals of this clafs, all 
of which are very exactly delineated. 

The wool is white and fhagged, the face and legs 


black and smooth. 


ON THE MARINER’s COMPASS. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 

Sir, 
Tue magnetic needle, or mariner’s compafs, an in- 
strument as curious as it is useful to mankind, has, for 
several years, engaged my attention at leisure times. 

It is, I believe, impofsible to ascertain, when, 
avhere, or by whom, this admirable machine was 
first discovered, For though the attractive virtue of 
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the magnet was known to the ancients, its much 
thore valuable property, of direction to the north, 
has not been generally admitted until about the year 
1300. 

Flavius Blond affirms, that, in the year 1302, one 
John Goia, a noble citizen of Amalphi, a town of 
Principato, in the kingdom of Naples, first discover- 
ed the mariner’s compafs ; and for this he quotes 
the following verse from Antony of Palermo, record- 
ed by the Neapolitan historians, viz. 

Primo dedit nautis usum magnetis Amalphi, 

The arms of the territory of Principato, has, it 
seems, ever since, been a mariner’s compafs. It has 
also with equal confidence been afserted, that Marco 
Paulo, the Venetian, learned the use of the mari- 
ner’s compafs from the Chinese ; and that he first 
made it known in Italy about the year 1260. But 
M. Paulo did not set out on his journey to China be- 
fore the year 1269, nor did he return till 2295 *. 

In the works, however, of Claude Fauchet, en- 
titled Recueil de l’origine de la Langue et Poeste Fran- 
coise, [fol. 555,] there is a quotation from Ja Bible 
Guiot, as follows. After mentioning the north pole, 
which he calls Tramontane, he says, 


** Icelle etoile ne se muet, 

** Un art font que mentir ne pugt 
** Par vertu de la Marinette, 

** Une pizrre laide et noireite, 

** Ou li fer volentiers se joint.” 


Ptofefsor Muschenbrock, in his Dzfsertatio de 
Magnete, has quoted this same pafsage verbatim, 
though in that publication there are some typogra- 


# Se Purchase’s Pilgrim, vo). iii. 
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phical errors*. But the author of Spectacle de la 
Nature has it more correct ; and in that ingenious 
performance I first met with it. 

This, however, served only to excite, but not to: 
satisfy my curiosity. I wifhed te know the general 
subject of this poem; and how the pole star, the 
magnet, or the mariner’s compafs happened to. be 
mentioned in it. After some inquiry, I found that 
there was a curious and interesting quarto manu- 
script of the 13th century, on vellum, in what was 
then justly titled the Royal Library at Paris. The 
first article of which /a Bible Guiot, says: my corres- 
pondent, is a severe satire against the manners of 
the age in which he lived, (the twelfth century;) he 
neither spares the court of Rome, the secular and 
tegular clergy, nor any of the sovereigns of Europe. 
He signifies that the object of the aneient philoso- 
phers, in their writings, was to reproach bad prin- 
ces with their conduct and their faults ; and what 
our author points at, is to trace a natural picture of 
the vices of men, with a view to correct them; but 
it is conducted with great art, couched in terms 
pointedly keen, and managed at the same time with 
gteat delieacy and judgement. It has never yet 
been publifhed. 

This Guiot de Provins, as mentioned in the poem 
itself, was at the court of the emperor Frederic de 
Barbarofsa, held at Mentz in the year 1181, when 
that emperor’s two sons were knighted f. 


* Such as Holle for Icelle ; and Montir for Mexti>. 
+ See Chron. Abbat. Ursperg. p 311. 
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‘* The pafsage, (continues my correspondent, ) ir 
Ja Bible Guiot, i.e. the book of Guiot, where the 
pole star, the magnet, and the marmer’s compafs are 
mentioned, is by way of comparison ; whereby the 
author gives us to understand, that as this star, be~ 
ing apparently immoveable, is a sure guide to the 
mariners; so the pope, by his steady conduct, and 
strictnefs of manners, ought to serve as an example 
of virtue to all the faithful.” 

As you have already been so good as insert in’ 
your very useful miscellany, (June 29. 1791,) @ cow 
py of part of this old poem, with a translation, such’ 
as could at that time be procured, (for the language 
is so antiquated, that it is not an easy matter to 
translate it properly,) what I have herewith sent 
you is by a native of Provence, and as literal as pof- 
sible. The words festu and festut, probably the 
same as fescu or fetu, is therefore translated a straw, 
though some will have it a pivot or pin, a point or 
pointer, tc. 

The author of Spectacle de Ja Nature already: 
mentioned, in giving a rational, and not improbable 
history of this discovery, says, ‘“* from one experi- 
ment to another, they came to lay a needle, touched 
with the loadstone, on small bits of straw, (drins de 
paille,) floating on water, and to observe the needle 
invariably turn its point towards the north.” That 
this might pofsibly be the first kind of mariner’s com- 
pafs, may be proved at any time, by taking a common 
sewing needle* ; and after touching it on a magnet, 
natural or artificial, stick it on, or put it into a 


# The needle thould got be too small, 
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piece of straw*, sufficient to make it swim on a cup 
of water, and you have a'sea compafs, such as Guiot 
describes, at once. 

But soon after this, says the author above men- 
tioned, an understanding workman, observing that 
this needle was liable to be too much tofsed by the 
motion of the vefsel, ‘* bethought himself of suspend- 
ing it on a pivot, or immoveable point, téc. te.” 

If you can spare only one page more for this same 
extract and translation on that subject, you may 
potsibly, in a little time hence, receive some farther 
communications from your wellwither, 


ALBIONENSIS; 
Se 


Extract from la Bible Guiot. 


Kcelle estoile ne se muet, 

Une arts font qui mentir ne puct, 
Par la virtu de la manete t 

Une piere laide et biunete, 

Ou fi fers volentiers se joint. 
QOnt regardent lor J droit point 
Puez c’une aguile lont touchie, 
Et en un festu lont fichie 

En longue la rmette sens plus, 

Et li testui la tient desus ; 

Puis se torne la point toute 
Contre lestoile sars doute, 

Quant li nuis est tenebre et brune 
Con ne voit estoile ne lune, 

Lor J font a laguille alumer 5 
Puiz ne puent ils afsarer, 
Contre lestoile vers la pointe ; 
Por ce sont @ li marenier cointey 
De la droite voié tenir; 

Cest uns ars qui ne puet mentir, 20 


#¥ The straw must be perfectly dry, as well as the needle, otherwise 
they will be apt to sink to the bottom. 

+ Manete, m2gnete, mognes, the loadstone,, This word is improper- 
ly written in different manuscripts; as marinette, mariniere, marniere, @c, 
In the next line also, M. Fauchet has noirette, where it is brunete in my 
correspondent’s manuscript. 


t Lor, alors. @ Ce sont, se sort. 
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Literal translation of the precedeg. 
This same (tne pole) star does nut move, (und) 
They (the mariners.) have an art which cannot deceive, 
By the virtue of the magnet, 
An ugly brownifh stone, 
To which iron adheres of its own accord. 
Thea they look fegthe right point, 
And when they have touched « needle, (on it,) 
And fixed it on a bit of straw 
Lengthwise in the middle, without more, 
And the straw keeps it above; 
Then the point turns just 
Against the star undoubtedly, 
When the night is dark aud gloomy, 
That you can see neither star nor moon, 
Then they bring a light to the needle ; 15 
Can chey not then afsure themselves 
Of the situation of the star ‘towards the point (of the needle ?) 
By th's the mariner is enabled 
To keep the proper course : 
This is an art which cannot deceive. 20 


An ingenious friend of mine observes, that, be- 
sides the antiquated language; this poem must have 
suffered from the carelefsnefs of transcribers, as 
may appear by! thé preceding notes. In the ninth 
Line also, ‘‘ longue,” or “ langue,” as some copies 
have it, fhould, he thinks, have been “ l’eau ;” and 
in the same line, “* mette,”’ may have been ‘** met- 
tent.” The pefsage would then run thus: 

‘** When they have touched a needle, and fixed it 
in a piece of straw, they have only to put it in wa- 
ter, and the bit of straw keeps it on the surface.” 
In line 16th ‘* afsarer,” he supposes fhould have 
been “* afsurer, €#c.”” But we cannot pretend on 
this occasion to use such freedoms with the original. 

N. B. The expletive words, included in parenthe- 
sis in this translation, were thought necefsary to 
make it the more intelligible, though they are not 
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in the original; only in my correspondent’s copy, 
the second‘line runs thus’: 

Une arts font, (les Marins,) qui mentir ne puet. 


Sir, To the Editomof the Bee. 

T wave sent you the following remarkable letter 
(which I received from a friend in the east,) for 
publication, in your periodical work. The sub- 
ject is the self-devotion of the bramin females of 
distinction, on the death of their hufbands. I am 
confident that to many of your readers there will be 
found nothing peculiar or ‘new in this account of 
Ahe manner in which this horrid practice is general- 
ly performed ; yet I am not lefs certain, that it will 
be both new and siagular to a part of your readers ; 
ani as it is a late instance of that practice, I beg you 
will give it a place in your Bee. W. W—te. 
—_—_—_—=—_——_ 
The self-devotion of the FEMALE BRAMINS at the 
‘ death of their HvsRANDS. 
Dear Sr, 

WITH the most unequivocal reasons to remember 
you among my friends, { have often thought, during 
my absence from the presidency, that it behoved me 
to write you; but I have ever been ata lofs fora 
subject of sufficient importance, to license a trespafs 
on your numerous avocations. At length, however, 
one has occurred, which, if it cannot boast of much 
weight, may not be unacceptable on the score of sire 
gularity. I-will proceed to describe it without fare 
ther exordium. It is an instance of the self-devotie 
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on practised amongst the bramin females of distinc- 
tion on the death of their hufbands, t 

‘‘ J was hastily summoned by a bramim friend 
yesterday, about five in the evening, to be a specta- 
tor of this dreadful ceremony. Soon after my conduc- 
tor and me had quitted the house, we were inform. 
ed that the sultee, (for this is the name given to the 
lady who thus devotes herself,) had pafsed by, and 
we soon traced her route by the mark of the gu/ot* 
the had thrown around her, and the beatle leaf which, 
as is usual on these occasions, fhe had scattered. 

** She had reached the moolacht before I arrived ; 
and having performed her last ablutions, was sitting 
on the margin of the stream, Over her was held an 
astabghur; an attendant fanned her with waving 2 
handkerchief ; and the was surrounded with her re- 
lations and friends, the populace being kept aloof by 
a guard from the Circan. Ip this situation, I learnt 
from good authority, fhe distributed amongst the 
-bramins, two hundred rupees, exclusive of the toys 
the was decorated with, of which the reserved enly 
the little ornaments on her nose, called dziawé, and 
the slight bangles round her wrists; her pesition 
prevented my seeing more of her than her hands, 
the palms of which being jeined, they were uplifted 
in an attitude of invocation. Quitting, therefore, 
this place, 1 removed to am eminence, which gave 
me aM opportunity to view the stracture of the fu- 
neral pile, and commanded the path-way by which 
J understood the would approach it. 


* Red powder thrown as the pafsed. 4 The tiver where the wathed, 
VOL. xiii. M 
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‘‘ The spot chosen for its erection, was about forty 
yards from the river, directly in front of her as the 
sat. When I came up, the frame alone, was raised. 
It consisted of four uprights, each about ten feet 
high, and its length about nine, and the breadth of 
it under six. From near the tops of the uprights 
was suspended by ropes, a roof of slender rafters, 
laid lengthwise, parallel with each other; on this 
was placed as many billets as it seemed capable to 
bear, while, beneath; a pile was raised of more sub- 
stantial timbers, to the height of about four feet ; 
this, again, was covered with the straw called cur- 
wee, and bufhes of dried toolsee. The sides and one 
end being thus closed up with the same materials, 
the other extremity was left open and formed an en- 
trance. The dismal tenement being thus completed, 
seon after, the lady rose, and came forward, walking 


amid friends without support. She approached the 


door, and there having paid certain devotions, reti-« 
red a few paces, and sat incircled as before. The 
dead body was now brought from the river side, 
(where it had hitherto lain,) and deposited within 
the hollow of the pile; several sweetmeats were put 
in after it, and a large paper bag, containing either 
flour, or the dust of sandal. The widow, rising, 
walked three times round the pile, when seating her- 
self on a small square stone placed opposite the en- 
trance, fhe accepted, and returned the endearments 
ef her friends, with great serenity. This doge, the 
again stood up, and having stroaked her right hand 
in an affectionate manner over the heads of her dear- 
est relations and friends, with a great inclination of 
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her person towards them, fhe let het-arm: fall ‘round 
their necks in a faint embrace, and turned. from 
them. Now, with her hands indeed raised/to hea- 
ven, but her poor eyes cast in a glare of total ab- 
straction, deep in that care of anguifh which await- 
ed her, fhe stood a while a piteous statue. - Good 
God! have mercy upon her! At length, without: al- 
tering a feature, or the least agitation of her frame, 
fhe ascended the door-way unafsisted, and lying 
down on the right side of her hufband’s corpse, 
yielded her tender bedy, in the full meridian of its 
youth and beauty, a victim to a barbarous and cruel 
consecrated error of deluded faith. As soon as the 
lady entered, fhe was fhut from our view by several 
bundles of straw, with which the aperture was clo- 
sed; and all the actors in this tragie scene, seemed 
to vie with each other who fhould be most forward 
in hurrying it to a conclusion, In the same instant 
the air was darkened by a cloud of gullot ! The cords 
being cut which sustained the roof, let it fall to cruth 
the limbs of the yet living sacrifice! The dreadful 
flame was communicated to the pile in a variety of 
parts, and the loud clamour of the trumpet afsailed 
the ear from every quarter. When the conflagra- 
tion became general, and not till then, it was fed for 
a time with large quantities of ghee, thrown by the 
ntarest of kin ; but no combustible whatever, that 
either I saw or could learn, was used in preparing 
the wood of which the pile was composed, It is 
said to be a custom, that, as the lady ascends the 
pile, the is furnithed with lighted tapers; and some 
bramins with whom I conversed, afsert, that it was 
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the case in this instance; but I traced the whole 
progrefs with so close and eager an attention, that I 
think I may safely contradict them. 

‘* Before I left the place a choaky was posted over 
it, where it was to remain till the fire went out, 
that no accident might befal the bones of the lady, 
certain of which are there either preserved as most 
sacred relies, or made an offering to the holy stream 
of the Ganges. 

“ As your curiosity may be excited to know who 
the subject of this fhocking, though here I find by 
AO Means. uncommon immiolation, I will endeavour 
to satisfy you. Her hufband’s name was Ragaboy 
Tantea, a young man about thirty. He was nephew 
to Junaboy Daddah, a person of distinction, and the 
amatt of this city. Her name was Toolseboy. A 
beautiful little girl, not more than four years old,. 
the fruit of their union, survives them. Toolseboy 
was about twenty years of age, her stature above 
the middle standard, her form elegant, and her fea- 
tures interesting and exprefsive ; her eyes, in parti- 
eular, large, bold, and commanding. At the solemn 
moment in which I saw her, these beauties were 
eminently displayed and conspicuous, notwithstand. 
ing her fkin was discoloured with tusneric, her hait 
difhevelled, and wildly ornamented with flowers, and 
her looks (as they struck me throughout the whole 
ceremony ) like those of one whose senses wandered ; 
or, to come neater the exprefsion*, whose soul was - 
already fleeting, and in a state of half seperation 
from her body. 

* ImpreGion, 
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*« Having thus communicated you every’ thing re« 
lative to this spectacle which fell under my observa- 
tion, or has come to my knowledge, permit me te 
subscribe myself. Yours,” tc. 

The reader, after his perusal of this letter, will 
naturally find his curiosity excited te know the mos 
tiyes which gave rise to this fhocking practice. F 
have no opportunity, however, at present, to give 
any satisfaction from their own history. I remem- 
ber to have read something concerning the chief 
causes which gave it its rise ; but I cannot venture 
to lay any traces of it, which my memory may have 
retained, before your readers, as many of them will 
have the advantage of late publications on the his- 
tory of Indostan, .where this species of immolation: 
will be fully aceounted for. 

I will, however, throw out some suggestions of 
my own, which you are at full hberty to publith or 
supprefs, according as you think them worthy of 
public amusement, or agreeable to common sense. 

One probable cause may have been the murder of 
some chief bramin, or some of their priests, by theit 
wives; or the wives, pofsibly, from bad treatment, 
or roused by jealousy, or other motives, t&e. had 
committed frequent murders on the bodies of their 
hufbands. The bramin priests, therefore, to provide 
for the safety of their lives, had suggested this sacri« 
fice of their wives on the death of their hufbands, to 
make them more careful of their lives, and prevent 
such unnatural murders. 

There is another: reason which we may venture 
upon. There is ajealousy peculiar to all the eastern 
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nations of their women. This probdbly had ope- 
rated so far with the men, as to render the idea of 
their widows making a second marriage a very un- 
pleasant reflection. . This, in many, (I had almost 
Said in every situation,) is a disagreeable reflection 
even to ourselves. The woman whom we doated up: 
on with fondnefs, and admired with all the warmth 
of love and friendfhip, I say that the reflection, or 
supposition that this woman fhall, in a fhort time af- 
ter our death, become equally fond of, aad dear té 
another man, is by no means an agreeable considera- 
tion, even on a sick-bed, when the senses are con- 
fused in pain, and the more important businefs of 
eternity occupying the mind. If these motives 
had any weight with the bramin priests, they would 
make it a tenet of their religion, that the injunce« 
tion might be more strong and reasonable, afsuring 
them they would be immediately present with their 
hufbands, and have every enjoyment with him in a 
future state they had in this. There is another in- 
ducement to this sacrifice. If they refuse to go through 
this trying conflict, they are supposed to have had 
no love for their hufband, and consequently become 
slaves to their own children; and are derided with 
scorn and infamy by their friends and sect, and lose 
the dignity of their cast or rank in life. Whatever 
may have been the motives for this practice, ‘it cers 
tainly requires a resolution fired with the warmest 
enthusiasm, to enable their women to go through 
this furnace of trial, without which, the utmost de- 
gree of affection, with some women, would be insuf- 
ficient to urge them to make the attempt. Some 
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men and women have thrunk at enterprizes, from a 
constitutional tremor or weaknefs, which they have 
contemned in the noblenefs of their spirit. But 
what will enthusiasm, when urged by religion, not 
do? The human mind only requires to be made warm 
in the cause of any thing, and enthusiasm will carry us 
through it, with a contempt of every thing that tends 
to obstruct its course. There may be as much en~ 
thusiasm in the death of some martyrs, as in the self. 
devotion of a bramin female, or in the contempt with 
which an Indian prisoner treats his tormentors, 
Enthusiasm may often be useful to religion, but it 
eught not to influence it. There is nothing more 
plain than the difference which subsists between 
them ; the former being a compound of self-love, or 
self-righteousnefs, pride, and presumption, whereas 
the latter is adorned with all meeknefs, diffidence, 
charity, and humiliation, t#c. and makes the Chris- 
tian appear in his own eyes as a little child, I am, 
Sir, yours, W W. ° 
Girvan, March 5. 1792. 


ON JUSTICE. 


For the Bee. 
‘The peace of society dependeth on justice ; the bappinefs of individuals, on the 
certain enjoyment of all their pofsefsions. 
Pay the debts which thou owest ; for be who gave thee credit, relied upon 
thy bonour ; and to withbold from bim bis due, is both mean and une 
just, Economy oF Human Lire. 


Mr Eprror, 
‘Tuer £ are few things of more importance to the 
tradesman, and treated with greater indifference 
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iby his customers, than the regular payment of 
small debts. 

- These are as acancer eating gradually into his 
eredit, and if not timeously prevented, will not fail 
to prove his ruin. 

. Tothe man of businefs in a contracted sphere, 
these appear more vulnerable even than debts of a 
«considerable amount; especially if the person he 
zuns long accounts with, may.be denominated a 
good debtor. In looking over his books, the latter 
of these appear as cath payable on demand, or cer- 
tain at a subsequent period; whilst the former he is 
afraid to present, in case of offending, or afhamed te 
give in, owing to their trifling import, till the cre« 
dit runs above the profit ; and then it is probable his 
negligent debtors turn out to be slow payers still. 

_ All small accounts, however trifling, thould, if 
pofsible, be settled once a-twelvemonth ; and this is 
a season, at the commencement of a new year, peculi- 
arly adapted for this purpose. 

Many there are who attend to this laudable prac- 
tice of.clearing off the scores of the old year, at the 
beginning of the new. Others, I am sorry to add, do 
not. 

These I would addrefs in your own language, at 
the close of volume eleventh, of this work. ‘* The. 
sums due by each individual must appear very trif- 
ling to them ; but when many small sums are added 
together, the amount becomes considerable, and of 
some consequence to the Editor.” It is the same 
with the merchant, the tradesman, and common me- 
shanic, upon whose traffic and industry, so much of 
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our comfort and hap;inefs depends. The sums due 
by their various customers and employers, are of no 
value separately considered ; but, taken collectively, 
they become a real drawback and burden upon trade 
whilst they remain unpaid, as they afford ample re- 
lief and afsistance when the whole is regularly 
cleared off. Every reasonable person will allow 
this; and, it is hoped, will attend to these hints, now 
that another year is commenced, in case they have 
neglected to settle their accounts at the conclusion 
of the old; particularly those, however small, as are 
of long standing. 

The rigid season, the scarcity of coals, and the ad- 
vanced price upon almost all the necefsaries of life, 
pane th to call aloud at this time ; inattentive then 
must be the ear, and hardened to every emotion the 
heart, that remains unmoved by those numerous in- 
treaties, to this indispensible duty they owe to their 
fellow creatures. Justice. 


Fan. 2. 1793- 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 
For the Bee. 


Let not any one build the hopes of to-morrow on , 
the calm evening of the present day. The most 
horrible earthquakes are generally preceded by mo- 
tionlefs clouds. 


EEE 
A little mean soul may, upon a particular occa- 
sion, do a generous action. But only a great mind 
can do it in a generous manner. 
VOL, xiii, N 
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A TABLE 


oF 
FRECIOUS STONES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND ORDERS. 


ORDER FIRST *. 


Clafs first. 
§1. THE DIAMOND. 
The Apamas of both ancients and moderns. 


Haxpwness from 20 to 18; Speciric Gravity from 4,4 to 3,2. 


Varieties. 
Waite, Pinx, Biursu, Yettow, Cusie, Grezn, Brack. 


[.NV.B. Cut green diamond must be very rare, as it flies to pieces when 
applied to the turning lathe, like the lachryma Batavica, so often fhown in 


clafses of natural philosophy. ] 

Wuite diamond, Hardnefs 20 Specific gravity’ 3,7 
PINK ditto ditto 19 ditto 394 
BLUvISH ditto ditto 19 ditto 33 
YELLOW ditto ditto 19 ditto 393 
CuBic ditto ditto 18 ditto 352 


Analysis. 

The DramonD burns away, and leaves but little 
soot; but it is found to be of an unknown earthy 
nature. By some late experiments, there is reason 
to believe that the diamond is composed of a particu- 
lar gas and water; but here some farther elucida- 
tions are still wanted. 

* The Edizor has been favoured with the follow{ng notices concerning 


the gems &c. found in Scotland, by a gentleman who has made that 
branch of science a particutar study. 
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§2: THE JARGON, OR ADAMANTINE SPAR OF CEYLON; 


Harpness 16; Speciric Gravity 4,4. 


Varieties. 

The Jarcow formerly known, was either white, 
yellow, or brown. The new varieties are greeni/h, 
with the splendour of silver; or dark grey, with that 
of pinchbeck. 


Analysis. 
JarconH165; SpGr4,4; New Earth 68; Sil 34; Ir and Nikel 35 
Kraprotu of Beriin. 


There are but few of the gems that are not found in Scotland; and as 
for the more common stones, such as agates, Jaspers, granites, porphyries, 
&c. there is no place in the world that has a greater variety. 

The diamond has never been found in Scotland. ‘i he Sapphire has been 

found in several places in the Highlands of Scotland, of different fhades, 
from a deep to a perfect clear transparent white, and equal in hardnefs te 
the oriental sapphire. The Topaz is also found in most places of the 
Kighlands, of various fhades, from almost an orange, to a pale straw co- 
lour, and are commonly called Caringarom stones, being the place where 
most found. Mr Farquharson of Invercauld has the largest ever found 
in- Scotland, and which was got upon his own ground. It is as large as 
the body of a child of two years old. None is found with more or lefs 
than six sides. The nearest to the Hyacinth found in Scotland, is the 
Ely Ruby, so called by the people of Ely in Fife, which, when polifhed, 
‘is very beautiful. This is found amongst the sea sand. Part of the rocks 
under the sand is stuck full of this stone; but none of them are got of 
any.size and clean. 
* The Emerald, and Aqua Marine are found in several places of the High- 
lands. The amethyst also. Some are found of a very Jarge size, and 
good colour :—the largest polithed one I have seen, was upwards of an 
inch over, every way, and proportionally cut, which was sold for forty 
guineas :—I have seen another, much the same size, but paler in the co- 
lour, valued at thirty guineas, which is in the pofsefsicn of lord Napier, 
and has a portrait of one of the ladies of his family cut upon it. 

Pearls are found.in a long fhaped freth water muscle, [mytilus, eygn’us, 
And anatinus,| in the most part of every freth water river in the north of 
Scotland ; and have been fithed to great advantage, until prohibited by ¢he 
proprietors, as excouraging idlenefs among the lower clafs of people. Thif ° “s 
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Form. 

The diamond is most commonly octoedral, though 
sometimes rhomboidal, cubic, or dodeceedral. Jargon, 
or soft diamond, as it was formerly called, we were 
told is found in a dodeceedral, or in a pebble form, 
split into thin plates in India, and sent to Europe in 
that form; but the same stone, under the name of 


the adamantine spar, is said lately, by Mr Born, ta 


fhell fith is called the Sorse muscle :—some of these pearls were of great 
sige ; they are frequently found in the common sea oyster: in one oyster 
I found five pearls of different sizes. They are often found in the com- 
mon muscle, but of a small size. 

The Garnet is found in great quantities in the Highlands, some as large 
as a walnut. 

There is also found at Portsoy, most beautiful Granite, which takes 
a fine polifh ; at first sight one would take it for Hebrew characters. The 
spotted Jaspers found on Arthur's Seat are siagular, as none of the kind 
have ever been known to be found any where else. 

A few of the fofsils found in Scotland, are, a great variety of curious 
earths ; mica, talcs, lapis specularis; great variety of granites ; great 
variety of porphyries; great variety of jaspers of all colours ; garnets im 
bedded in granites ; garnets in micaceous stones, trom Inverary ; garnets 
in clusters, from Portsoy, containing iron and tin; great variety of fhorls 
imbedded in quartz ; bar fhorls, pointed thorls; variety of red unfigured 
zeolitus mineralized ; great variety of asbestus; great variety of variega- 
ted amianthus 5 variety of fasciculated amianthus 3 variety of zeolitus 
plumosus ; variety of amianthus flexuosa, or crooked amianthus; variety 
of iron ores, grey and black cobalt ores; Glunetz cobalt ores with silver 5 
red, green, and yeliow coualt ores ; mountain green copper ores; white 
copper ore ; with a vast varicty of cobalt and siiver ore, lead, bismuth, @c. 

The eyed pebbles found in Scotland are most beautiful ; there is scarces 
ly any thing like them found any where else. 

The green jasper, or blood stone, from Icolmkiln island, is found in 
large blocks, and is a beautiful stone, which ergraves well, and answers 
well for seals. 

The chalcedony, or white cornelian, fcund in Fife, is equal to those 
from the East Indies for colour, and are the same hardnefs. 

2V. B. Those mentioned in the table which are masked thus ¥* are found 
» 94 Scotland. 
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be found in Ceylon, under the singular form of oc- 
toedral prisms, separated by an intermediate prism ; 
and that he is in doubt if he fhould-clafs it here, or 
as a white hyacinth; whilst Klaproth mentions it 
under the name of ziran, as found in small prisms; 
fat to the touch, and only sometimes transparent. 
Structure, Properties, &c. 

The Diamonp. Texture lamellar or foliated, like 
all the rest of the finer transparent gems ; that is te 
say, composed of thin hard plates, strongly adhering 
together. Electric on friction, and phosphoric in the 
dark. 

The JARGon approaches the nearest in colour te 
the diamond ; in so much, that some jewellers have 
been deceived, and purchased them for diamonds 
when set into work; though they are not much hare 
der than chrystal, of which the jargon is only a spe- 
cies. It is never found of any considerable size ; 
and always is, in its rude state, a little rounded, as 
if it had been rolled in the bed of ariver. When 
unset, they have not much brilliancy ; and may be 
distinguithed with certainty from diamonds, by ob- 
serving the facets, which in the jargon are always 
rounded. The tables never so flat, nor take so fine a 


polith as the diamond. 
Largest. 


The largest rough diamond belongs to the king of 
Portugal, from the Brasils. It weighs 168¢ carats, and 
is worth five millions and a half sterling, at the low- 
est calculation, This gem was still larger; but the 
ignorant peasant who found it, broke off a piece by 
a violent blow of a hammer upon an anvil, to try its 
hardnefs, The largest cut diamond adorns the sceptre 
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of the emprefs of Rufsia, weighing 779 carats: 
worth four millions and a half sterling. It is said 
to have been one of the eyes of the famous Malabar 
idcl, Scheringham, obtained by the stratagem of 2 
French grenadier, who escaped with it, first to 
‘Trinchinapenty, and then to Madras, where he sold 
it to a captain of a fhip for 20,000 rupees. A 
Jew purchased it from the captain for L. 18,000 
sterling ; and it was no more heard of till, in 1766, 
it was offered for sale by a Greek merchant, Grego. 
ty Sufras, and purchased by prince Orlof for about 
135,417 guineas, not the thirtieth part of its real 
value, who presented it to his sovereign Catherine 11. 
The next largest cut diamond belonged to the 
great Mogul, weighing 279 carats, worth L. 380,800, 
The third belongs to the king of Portugal, worth 
L. 369,800, as it weighs 215 carats. The fourth 
to the emperor Leopold 11. weighing 1393 carats, 
worth L.109,520. The fifth to the French king, 
called Pit’s diamond, of 136 carats, worth L. 208,333; 
and he had another, called the Sancy diamond, only 
of 55 carats, but great brilliancy, worth L. 25,000, 
Black diamonds exist, although rare. The great 
Mogul had one of fifty-six carats: and prince Lich- 
tenstein had likewise one, weight unknown to the 
author of this table. 

' Where found. 

The diamond mines of the East Indies, towards 
the Gatte mountains, furnifh the best and in greatest 
quantity, vz. Golconda, Coulour, Raolconda, Parteal, 
Latawan, Malacca, tc. They are also found in the 
islend of Borneo ; but at the present day, the Bra- 
sils furnifh the greatest number. The jargon is 
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found likewise in the Brasils, and in the East In< 
dies. We are told of several varieties of this stone, 
“viz. the white; knowm so long to naturalists and 
jewellers under the name of the soft diamond. A se 
cond from Ceylon, in prisms, of the two forms menti- 
oned above. A third from Bombay, of a dark grey 
colour, resembling the metallic splendor of pinchbeck. 
A fourth from Bengal, of a greenifh colour, imitating 
the splendor of silver. We with to see a fall account 
of this gem from India, or Britain, where alone the 
proper intelligence js received. 

Rufsia produces no trué diamond yet discovered, 
although a remarkably hard topaz, found in the 
mountain Adunfhollo, in Dauria, goes by the name of 
Siberian diamond. None have yet been found ir 
Scotland. That called the Benachie diamond, is only 
the water sapphire, which is indeed a beautiful gem: 

Value, Rarity, and Use. 

The value of the rough diamond is eqnal to the 
square of their weight in carats multiplied by two 
guineas. The value of cut diamonds is equal to the 
square of double their weight multiplied by two 
guineas ; and those of an extraordinary lustre, by 
three. Cutting costs L. 3, 15s. per carat; and they lose 
at least one half of their weight especially if small. 
Diamonds with a blemith of any kind, lose often 
half their value. This gem is not worth cutting 
under one pound the carat. 

N. B. A carat is four grains, jewellers weight; but 
five such grains only make four Troy ; so that an 
ounce Troy, which is only of 480 grains Troy, con- 
tains 15Q carats. 

To be continued. 
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A CHARACTER. 


However much prudence may be despised by those 
whose feelings are of a warm nature, yet I must say 
it becomes one of the most necefsary principles of 
conduct in a world’where fraud and deceit too often 
afsume the appearance of innocence and. simplicity. 

Flippant is allowed to pofsefs good nature, and in 
some cases he may be called generous; yet with - 
these two good qualities he is so destitute of pru- 
dence, that he falls into numberlefs mistakes, for 
which every one must blame him. 

His profefsion led him into genteel company, and 
his fondnefs for such society made him too often join 
in parties of pleasure which materially hurt his inte- 
rest and reputation. He had few resolutions of his 
own, and whenever any entertainment was proposed, 
however inconvenient for him to attend, his good na- 
ture always nodded afsent. 

He may be pronounced selfi/b, I believe, in the 
whole of his propensities to benevolence ; for he never 
afsisted an object without they pofsefsed some attrac- 
tions to engage his fancy. Those who were allowed 
by all to be worthy of commiseration, hardly could 
obtain an audience of him if they had not that power. 

But his fanciful objects could carry him any length. 
His purse and credit were always open to them ; and 
he has now reduced himself to be the laughing-stock 
of those whom he afsisted. 

He scarcely can be called an amiable character who 
involves an aged father in difficulties, and hurts the 
interest of industrious tradesmen to support bis ex- 
travagance, 





POETRY, 


ODE FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1793- 
BY HENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ, POET LAUREAT, 
1. 


Nor with more joy from desert fhades, 
Where prowl untam’d the savage train, 
From pathliefs muirs and barren gladess 
Sad desolation’s gloomy reign, 
Averted, bends the weary eye 
To seats of rura! industry, 
Where harvests wave in yellow pride, 
Where spreads the fertile champain wide, 
The lucid stream, while commerce leads 
Through peopled towns and laughing meads, 
Than turns the mind from scenes of woe, 
Where ceaselefs tears of anguith flow; 
Where anarchy’s insatiate brood 
Their horrid footsteps mark with blood. 
To thores where temp’raté freedom reigns, 
Where peace and order blefs the plains s 
Where men the sov’reign of their choice obey, 
“Where Britain’s grateful sons exult in George’s sway. 
MM. 
Yet Albion ne’er with selfith aim 
To her own race her care confines, 
On all, the sacred gift who claim, 
The golden beam of freedom shines. 
Sad out-cast from his native hore, 
The wretched exile wafted o'er, 
Feels pity’s lenient hand afsuage 
The wounds of faction’s cruel rage 5 
Her laws, to all protect’ve, yield 
Security’s impartial thield ; 
Who breathes ber air, breathes purest liberty, 
Gaunt slavery flies the coast, who treads her soil is free. 
i. 
Ambition’s clarion has not charm’d 
Her dauntlefs legions to the war 3 
Nor have her sons by fury arm’d, 
Follow’d opprefsion’s iron car 5 
Though prompt at honour’s call to brave 
The hostile chme, the adverse wave, 
Their thunder ‘neath the burning zone, 
Shook the proud despot on his throne 5 
Yet while aloft in orient tkies, 
Conquest’s triumphant banner flics ; 
The generous victor bids the conflict ceases 
And ‘midst his laurels twines the noble wceaths of peace. 
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poetry. 


vi. 
Blest peace ! O may thy radiance mild 
Beam kindly on the op’ning year ! 
“Yet fhould with frantic vengeance wild, 
The fiends of discord urge their rafh career, 
Nor cold in freedom’s sacred cause, 
Nor s!ow to guard her holy laws, 
Faithful.to him their hearts approve, 
The monarch they-revere, the man they love; 
Britanaia’s sons:hall arm with patriot zeal, 
Their prince’s cause their own, his rights the general weal. 
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ADDRESS TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Lees lamp of ray serene, 

Fav’rite star ef beauty’s queen, 
Splendid. glory of the night, 
Spreading through the gloom delight; 


Common stars thy beams out-fhine, 
More than argent Cynthia’s thine ; 
Guide mg through yon lonely glade, 
‘To my fair, my lovely maid; 


Where the jocund train advance, 
Tripving in the sprightly dance ; 
Cynthia soon will leave the fky, 

“May thy beams her light supply! 


I ne'er robb’d of lambs the fold, 
Nor the traveller of gold: 
Love’s my crime,—O ! lend thy-rayy 
Guide a lover on his way ! 
May the star of Venus prove 
Friendly to the swains that love; 
Marx ANTHony, 
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TRUE COURAGE, 


To struggle with misfortune’s flood, 
Whilst loud the tempest blows, 

Bespeaks a heart resolv’d and good, 
Where many a virtue glows. 


Thus whilst by misery we are tried, 
True worth we may:employ ; ; 
-~He who the storm has ne’er defy’d, 
The calm can scarce enjoy. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE FROM RUSSIA BY ARCTICWS. 
For the Bee. 
Purifying water. 

Ma Levirz, an able chemist, has found, that, by the sim- 
ple. admixture. of a tenth part of pounded charcoal, to 
the most putrid water, it becomes instantly sweet and po- 
table, as if just taken from the river. The same simple 
procefs likewise sweetens, and even renders white and 
clear, foul and rancid oil; and removes the burnt difsa- 
greeable taste to which corn spirits are subject, when not 
distilled with care, as is often thevcase in Rufsia, where it 
is only made for the boors; 

These experiments we have seen made by Mr Lovitz 
at the Economical Society of St Peterfburgh. 

I am of opinion that the ingenious author. is mistaken 
in his expectation of his discovery being a great object for 
navigators ; as, from the extreme lightnefs of charcoal, the 
quantity necefsary fer sweetening a given quantity of water, 
will occupy nearly as much room as that fluid itself; at the 
same time that the quality of water is seldom a serious com- 
plaint on board a fhip, whatever it may appear to people on 
fhore, providing they have abundance of it ; as exposing it 
to the air, for sometime, lets escape the fetid inflammable 
gas, generated whilst fhut up in the hold, and renders it ve- 
ry drinkable to seafaring men accustomed to its taste. 

However, the discovery opens a large field, and promi- 
ses to be useful in many respects; at the same time that 
it may Jurnifh matter of speculation to. natural philoso- 
phers, who suppose ph/ogiston, of which charcoal contains 
so large a portion, is a principal agent.of putridity, whilst 
here it acts as ‘an antiseptic; pofsibly from its affinity to. 
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that very exploded principle...The new doctrine of hy- 
drogene, will explain, without doubt, that extraordinary 


phenomenon in.an easy manner. 

I am curious to hear the opinion my old correspon- 
dent Dr Priestly on. this discovery, to whom I communi- 
cated it some time ago ; but suppose he is too much accu- 
pied with other matters. to pay his wonted attention to 


physics *, 


* The substance of the foregoing int-lligence respecting charcoal, has 
been pretty generally known in Britain tor some time past; but it is only 
of late that a very elegant mode of seffecting this chemical ptocefs has 
been discovered, which, on account of its simplicity and comveniency, re- 
fiects honour on the discoverer, and deserves to be very generally known. 
This consists in simply ordering the cafks to be a little more scorched by 
the cooper than is usual, when he heats them to make the staves bend ; 
so a8 to line the whole inside with a thin but uniform toat of charred: 
wood; which being left unscraped, and the ends of the barrel also charred 
in the-same manner within, the whole cask forms an impenetrable coat of 
charcoal, within which, it iss,ad, the water can be kept perfectly sweet: 
and limpid for any length of time. 

Charcoat may thus be applied to many valuable purposes ; for from this 
and some other Jate experiments, there is great reason to believe that char- 
coal is-one of the:most active chemical agents in the universe. Im the 
purification of spirits it is much more powerful than any other; and there is 


great reason to believe that by its means the peculiar flavour of most spi-- 


rits may be quite taken off, or so much weakened as to render them capable 
of being :mp:egnated with any other flavour wanted ; so that in the hands 
of a fkilful rectifier of spirits, it must becomea most valuable ingre- 
dient. 

In the edulcoration of oil, it also promises to be of singular usility. 5 
but experiments are here waning. 


In the refining and purifying saccharine juices, it alse may be of singu- : 


lar utility, A French chemical economist communicates the following, 
mode of converting honey, eithes into a sugary syrup, or into grained sue 
ar itself, which he says pofsefies ali the qualities, as well as-the taste af 
sugar, without tke smaliest favour of honey. , 
Receipt for converting boney into sugar or saccharine syrup. 


<¢ Put a littie cha:Coal in the honey, heat it gently till it comes t6'Boify”’ 
stis it well, and keep it simmering for some time; fieim off the froth - 
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Inflammable phosphoric gag 

Mr Lovirz mentioned the other day “to yotir Corte-- 
pondent, another discovery which was new to him, though 
pofsibly known on your side the water, v2: 

That pounded regulus of antimony thrown’ into de- 
phlogisticated muriatic gas, takes fire. Count’ Stern- 
berg, an Austrian nobleman now here on his travels; ‘has 
discovered a species of gas, which likewise takes fire 
without the contact of any ignited substance ; but. the 
circumstance most‘remarkable in- this discovery, is, that 
a diamond thrown into it is perfectly consumed. This 
experiment he will probably repeat’ here before the em- 
prefs; as he has formerly done. before his own sovereign, 
the emperor, at his coronation. The gas took fire, he 
says, on drawing out the glafs stopper, from its being heat- 
ed by holding the bottle long in bis hand, and almost: 
burnt his hands; but still the experifment succeeded, and” 


the diamond was perfectly consumed in the burning gas *, 
What a strong confirmation of what was so long laugh- 
ed at as a bold hazarded afsertion of the great» Sir Isaac 
Newton, that a diamond was only a concrete phlogisten ? 
But indeed another great genius, Bergman, had already 


that comes to the top 5 pour it into a proper vefsel ; allow it gradually to 
cvol, The syrup becomes a pure colourlefs syrup, quite divested of the. 
taste of honey, like syrup of sugar. If grained sugar be wanted, it re- 
quiers only to be boiled till the waterbe evaporated: He do¢s not men- 
tion if lime waterbe necefsary.” 

Many other uses may be made of charcoal, particularly in the very 
diffiewit proocfs of dischargisg colours ; but here our experiments are 
few Edit. 

* | suspect there is here alittle inaccuracy. In Crell’s annals of chemis- 
try, it is said the diamond has been consumed by inflammable. £8 5 3 
which was.set.on fire by introducing in the bottle that contained i it, the 


end of a wire heated red hot. 5, Edit 
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done his’ opinion justice ; and fhown the diamond to be a 
combustible body. Nay mineralogists had already acknow- 
edged the fact in a laughable manner, by dégrading 
this first and most valuable of all the precious stones 
from its rank as a gem, and placed it: amongst the sul- 
phurs, &’c: as an inflammable: substance.. You will find 
that I have taken the liberty in my-table of precious stones, 
to bring it back- again to the head of the clafs of. gems; 
which it certainly merits, from its hardnefs, brilliancy, and 


valye, whatever may be its component parts. I imagine: 
that, in the jargon of new French chemistry, this will. 


be called an earth and oxigene. 


CIRCULAR. 
Six Joun Sincuarr presents his compliments: He hopes 


that his former communications: respecting the statistical 


account of: Scotland, have been received: It is earnest:- 


ly requested, that such of the clergy as have not yet 
transmitted their respective accounts, will lose no- time 
in sending them ;. the public at large being- extremely an- 
xious to have this work brought to a conclusion as quick- 
ly as pofsible,.as the advantages: of which it may, be pro: 


ductive, cannot be thoroughly known or felt, until it is: 


completed. Eight volumes, which will contain in all 


about five hundred: parifhes, will be publifhed in the 


course of January, 1793 ;. and the remainder of the work, 
if the necefsary materials come in, might be finifhed soon 


dfter the meeting of the ensuing’ General Afsembly, when,. 


it is hoped, that” not a single account’ will be wan 
ting. 

The clergy will hear with satisfaction, that not only 
in England, but in every part of the continent, the high- 
est eulogiums have been bestowed on the zeal, talents, 
and industry, they have displayed, in carrying on this 
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great undertaking ; which, in the opinion of every unpre- 
judiced person, will be of as much consequence’ to other 
countries, as even. to Scotland. 

London, t 
December 28. 1792. 


—————— 
NW. B. Nothing could be more disagreeable to Six 
Joun Sinciarx, than to be under the necefsity of apply- 
ing to any other person, than the minister of the _parith, 
for the statistical account of it; particularly, as it might 
tend to lefsen the high reputation which the clergy have 
already so deservedly acquired by their statistical exerti- 
ons. He hopes, therefore, that your afsistance will not 
be wanting a moment longer than is absolutely necef- 
sary; and he fhould be glad to be favoured with your ac~ 
count, directed to him at London, in packets not exceed- 
ing two ounces in weight, as speedily as pofsible. It is 
not in his power, during the sitting of parliament, to at- 
tend to the printing of the different returns ; but he with- 
es to have the. satisfaction of reading them over before 
they are sent to the prefs; and many respectable literary 
characters in the church (in particular those who have ta- 
-ken an active part in establifhing the society for the be- 
nefit of the sons of the clergy ) have undertaken the trouble 
of revising the prefs at Edinburgh, during his absence. 
He has the pleasure of adding, that there is the pros- 
pect of.a fund’ being soon establifhed for the Daucureas 
as well as the Sons of the clergy ; and though the clergy 
engaged in this important work without any interested 
motives, it cannot be an unpleasing circumstance, that 
their labours are likely to meet with such solid marks of 
public approbation, and will probably be productive, not 
only of personal credit to each individual, but of beneficj- 
at consequences to the order in general, 
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It need scareely be added, that the merit which they 
have already acquired by their statistical exertions, must 

vvery materially contribute to the succefs of the applica~ 

tion now in agitation for the augmentation of the stipends 
of the clergy. It is indeed an unfortunate circumstance, 
that the statistical account of Scotland was not completed 
_ptevious to such an application. However, the greater 
number of accounts that are received and printed, before 
that question comes on, the better chance there is for suc- 
cefs:; and it is to be hoped, that at least ten volumes, con- 
taining from six to seven hundred parifhes, will be pub- 
lithed before the month of April, when that businefs will, 
in all probability, come under discufsion. 

Six Jouwn Sinchare begs to hear from every minister, 
who has not yet. written him, when his account may be 
expected. He will have the honour of attending the en- 
suing General Afsembly, when he hopes some plan will be 
formed for having, in each parifh, a copy of the work. 
Ia the concluding volume, every necelsary correction 
which the clergy will take the trouble of pointing out, 
fhall be attended to and any additional information will 
be inserted, that is judged in any respect of importance. 


ANECDOTE. 


A pisstpaTED nobleman, in the time of Heary vist. ha- 
ving sold a manor of an hundred tenements, came laugh- 
ing into court with a new suit, saying, “‘ Am not I a 
great man who can bear an hundred houses on my back ?” 
which cardinal Wolsey (who was the son of a butcher 
at Ipswich ) hearing, exclaimed, ‘ You might have better 
employed the money in paying your debts.’ “ Indeed 
my lord,” replied the nobleman, “ you say. well; my 
father owed you three halfpence for a calfs head; .s0 
vhere it is.” 





